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Critical Notes 



THE NECESSARY REVISIONS OF THE SUMERIAN 
EPIC OF PARADISE 

In reply to the critics who have, I believe, unsuccessfully attacked my 
interpretation of the Nippur tablet published in a volume entitled, The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man, by the courtesy 
of the editor of this Journal I shall make a few remarks. I do not regard 
the various philological interpretations which differ from my own as resting 
upon a sound basis. The criticisms which have been effectual and correct 
were all made by the author independently. This short paper proposes to 
place in the hands of scholars and laymen the revised text and translation 
which they should use if they desire to discuss my more recent results. So 
far as my general interpretations are concerned, the revised readings do not 
call into question my major theses. The legend of Paradise is told in cols. I 
and II of the obverse and this Paradise is placed in Dilmun. 1 In col. II 
fanciful and philologically impossible theories have been advanced to disprove 
the obvious meaning of the text, which states that Enki, the water-god, became 
angered with mankind because they failed to "come unto him." I really 
must regard the views held by my principal critic on this passage as unworthy 
of serious comment. 

The Flood is sent as a punishment for sin, and the mother-goddess saves 
one pious man, who becomes a gardener. He is instructed to eat from various 
plants. From the plant whose fate had been determined he eats, and is 
cursed with loss of good health and prediluvian longevity. The gods then 
send eight patrons of culture to comfort mankind. The author requests 
that his critics, and those who wish to represent his views correctly, take 
account of the following revisions of his first edition. Most of these cor- 
rections have already been published in various periodicals. They are here 
presented in more succinct form and the necessary translations accompany 
the revised text. 

OBVERSE COL. I 

13. For u-wag-ga read phonetically uga. No change in the rendering. 

17. Read: ur-ku mas-gam-gam nu-ub-zu. 

18. Read: dun se-kur-kiir-e nu-ub- 1 

19. Read: nu-mu-un su dim ur-ra .... 

17. Translate: "The dog knew not the kids in repose." 

1 There is not the slightest doubt concerning the reading Dilmun. The epigraphy 
is unquestionably correct, and in one passage the sign has the phonetic ending dilmun-na. 
See also Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, 157, 2. 
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18. Translate: "The zebu as it fed on grain he ... . not." 

19. Translate: "The growing offspring, the fondling of the lap . . " J 
28. Read: ligir-e zag-ga-na nu-um-nigin, "A prince his wisdom withheld 

not." 

30. zag 3 eri-ka i-lu nu-mu-(ni-bi) , "In the sanctuary of the city 'alas!' 
one said not." 

32. eri mu-e-slg eri-mu-e-slg nam-mu-sum-ma-zu; no change in the 
translation. For inserted e indicating second person, first discovered by 
Zimmern, see Thureau-Dangin in the Rente d'Assyriologie, XI, 47 if. 

OBVERSE COL. II 

4. At the end restore §e-im-[ta~S-de]. No change in the translation. 

10 sugur-si d -Nannar-a-ta. 

16. a~sag a-gdr ab-sim-a-ni se-mu-na 3 "The fieldsand meadows 

their vegetation [yielded abundantly]. 

24. u¥-a-ni e-a ba-an-si-in-dun. There is no change in the text or in 
the translation for lines 24-26. 

30. My critics will allow, I believe, that ma-ra cannot mean "with me," 
but only "to me, for me." See also, HI, 2. 

31. For a read za. za is here employed for zag, as I stated previously in 
my note in JAOS, loc. cit. The rendering there given was, "Enki beside 5 
Damgalnunna uttered his command"; or, "Enki disregarding Damgal- 
nunna uttered his command." 

32. There is no change in the text, but the rendering given in my version 
published in the Expository Times was correct. The prefix 6a is for ba-a, 

1 For the philological notes on this passage, see the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, XXXVI, 1401. 

a Zag is here taken for elirtu, "sanctuary." Another defensible rendering is zag- 
Sahdtu, ' ' interior.' ' In any case the line says that in the blissful age there were no mourn- 
ful liturgies sung in the temples concerning the sorrows of humanity. On the origin 
and nature of these liturgies, see the author's Babylonian Liturgies (Introduction). 

! Possibly -ab-sdg. 

* The scribe has omitted a perpendicular stroke at the left of this sign. It appears 

jj^on the tablet, as in 1. 26 also. The Sumerian word us means ttmu, wisdom, plan; 

here wS in this sense is commonly written with the sign K U, and the original value umus, 
see Clay, Yale Syllabary, 143; Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, 102 III 9, Umu, 
milku. Also u-mu-us, 113, 5, and cf. Ill III 15. The form is then reduced to us by 
complete vowelization of m; Syl. B 1 III, 6. For the ordinary sign ui=t4mu, note us-gar 
ni-te-na — malik ramani~ia, RA, 11, 144, 6. 

* Certainly not in an obscene sense. Another view of the passage is to take za<zag 
for zag = ullanu, without, K. 4648, 12 ; K. 2605, 7 (in Gray, Shamash) ; Relsner, SBH, 32, 8. 
Prepositions in the sense of the term, as we employ It, exist in Sumerian. Note bar-bi , 
without her, Reisner, SBH, 28 R. 10; ki-bi =itti-Su, passim; Sag-ba within it, Ur-Bau, 
St. Ill 2. See en in Sumerian Grammar, §236; dtrt»=more than; dirig lu-ne-a = eli 
annim, more than other days, Clay, Miscel., 31, 37; Thureau-Dangin, ISA, 308a) 34; 
li tukundi-bi=adi surri. Meek, BA, X, Part I, 76, 28. Examples can be multiplied. 
These prepositions are nouns iff the oblique case originally. 
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as often, and denotes the first person. The ge after Ninharsag indicates 
that harsag is a genitive after Nin, i.e., "Lady of the mountains." The line 
is rendered, "0 Ninharsag, I will destroy the fields with a deluge." 

OBVERSE COL. Ill 

This column should be rendered as follows: 

1. Nintud 1 at the bank of the river answered. 2 

2. "Oh Enki for me he is reckoned, yea is reckoned." 3 

3. To his herald Isimu 4 he called. 

4. "This pious son of man is unatoned." 6 

5. "Oh Nintud, this pious son of man is unatoned." 6 

6. His messenger Isimu replied. 

7. "This pious son of man is unatoned." 6 

8. "Oh Nintud, this pious son of man is unatoned." 6 

9. "My king the storm-sender, yea the storm-sender." 

10. Alone upon the boat waited. 

12. The last sign is ub and the compound verb is izi-su-ub, but the line 
is still obscure. 

21. Ninkurra on the shore of the river answered. 

22. "Oh Enki for me he is reckoned, yea is reckoned." 

23. To his messenger Isimu he called. 

24. "This pious son of man is not atoned." 6 

25. "Oh, Ninkurra this pious one is not atoned." 6 

26. His herald Isimu answered. 

27. "This pious son of man atone." 7 

1 The text here has not the sign tud. The tablet has $fy^ and in lines 5 and 8 #fj . Prob- 
ably we have to do with a scribal error here, for the sign is written correctly elsewhere, 
obverse col. II, 21, 23; III, 40. The god Niniar, one of the minor deities of the court of 
Enlil (CT, 24, 10, 16; Langdon, SBP, 154, 35), is improbable, for in line 28 we have Nin- 
kurra, which is obviously only another epithet for the deity in lines 1, 5, 8 of col. Ill; 
Ninkurra is a female deity, and a title of the mother-goddess. Although the scribe 
actually wrote Nin-sar in lines 1, 5, 8, yet the reading Nintud is intended. Note also 
lines 21, 25, 38, where Ninkurra is used as a variant for Nin-SAR. Consequently, 
Nin-sar is a false reading and Nin-tud is intended. Naturally, the female deity Nin-keida 
or Nin-slr is to be kept distinct from the male deity Nin-sar. 

- Read gi-gi. 

» Here e-ne is the emphatic verbal ending, not the plural e-ne=e-ne-ne. Note mu-e- 
arri-en-ne-en, "thou wast taken," RA, 11, 36, 17; zal-zal-e-ne, "there is abundance," 
Ni. 8802, 6 in the author's Grammatical Texts (in press). More often the ending is 
simply -en, Sumerian Grammar, § 211. 

4 The text has Isimu-NE here and passim. In Poebel's Historical and Religious 
Texts, No. 25, NE is always omitted, but Dr. Chiera is about to publish a tablet containing 
a list of Sumerian names in which we have a name Lugal-d.Isimu-NE. Perhaps the tie 
is euphonic and the original pronunciation Isimune. In that case NE is not to be read 
bi. the demonstrative pronoun. 

5 Read nu-mu-un~su~ub-bi. 6 Read nu-mu-un-su-ub-bi. 

7 Read su-ub-bu-ma-ni. The form is probably imperative rather than relative. See 
Sumerian Grammar, § 214. 
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28. "Oh, Ninkurra, this pious son of man atone." 1 

29. My king the storm-sender, yea the storm-sender. 

30. Alone upon the ship waited. 
32. See line 12 above, p. 247. 

42. Read: gu-ga-ra-ab-dug, etc. No change in the translation. 

REVERSE COL. I 

19. For rah read gu. The name of the temple is gu-ga-ra-an. e is 
written imperfectly. 2 gu-gar = pubfyuru, to assemble, RA, 10, 71 II 1 and 
Vocabulary Hittite, 7478, II, 49 f. We have, therefore, the name of a temple 
here, but the full interpretation of the name is doubtful. Perhaps "House 
of the heavenly assembly." 

21. Read fie-be-in-dtir. 

26. After sar a short break. 

36. For rab read gu and for mal-e read si-si. No change in the meaning. 

39. The first sign is e, as I read in my first copy. 

41. md-e nu-gis-sar ffUL-RIM gis-ma .... 

42. sam(?y-M ga-mu-ra-ab-stg "la gardener ffUL-RI M-fruit, figs 
and .... I will give unto thee." 

45. His counsel he gave unto him joyously. 

47. For rab, read gu. 

48. For zi, read si-gi . No change in the translation. 

reverse col. II 

15. "Enki for me he is reckoned, yea is reckoned." 

16. To his herald Isimu he called. 

17. "As for a plant its fate I have determined forever." 4 

18. "What is this? What is this?" (said Nintud). 

19. His messenger Isimu replied. 

20. "My king as to the nard 5 has commanded." 

21. "He shall cut off; he shall eat." 

In lines 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 read "My king as to the ... . plants com- 
manded." It is Enki the water-god who gives the injunctions concerning 
the plants which man may eat. Naturally, only a few are selected in order 

1 Read su-ub-bu-ma-ni. The form is probably imperative rather than relative. See 
Sumerian Grammar, § 214. 

2 The text has £fj , but in line 36 ^ . The first sign in line 35 is clearly i. 

3 The sign read sam is exceedingly doubtful. The upper horizontal stroke is missing. 
However, in view of the carelessness of the scribe at other points perhaps it is not wise 
to reject this reading with the emphasis which I employed in JAOS, XXXVI, 142. We 
expect some adverb here like "gladly." Perhaps the line means "I will sell to thee for 
a price." tig =nadanu, to sell, is not rare. 

* This plant of fate is referred to again inline 36 below, where it is placed in the center 
of the garden. It is this unnamed plant which brings about the final Pall of Man. 

* Read ti-RIM=supalu, nard. The text has JrJ , which might be either gis or 
RIM, but in the two cases where the scribe wrote 91s, obverse col. Ill, 10, 30, the sign is 
Jzif , i.e., the horizontal wedges are nearer together. 
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to give a setting for the plot wherein the Fall of Man is portrayed. Thus 
by contrast the plant of fate is emphasized and by a series of repetitions we 
are led up to the catastrophe which follows in lines 36 ff . 

34. At the end of this line read bi for teg. Translate lines 34 f. "My 
king as to the cassia plant commanded, 'He shall pluck; he shall eat.' " 

36. Read: d En-ki u nam-bi be-in-tar s&b-ba ba-ni-in-sHg 1 . "Enki the 
plant — its fate he had determined — in the midst thereof placed." The 
translation of lines 37-39, which contain the essential point of the Fall of Man, 
has not been successfully attacked. The author believes that his version 
is correct. 

40. lul-a d Enlil-ra mu-na-ra-ab-bi. "Woefully unto Enlil she spoke." 

41. "I Ninharsag bore thee children and what is my reward?" 

42. d -en-lil tud lul-a mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gl, Enlil the begetter woefully replied, 

43. "Thou oh Ninharsag didst bear me children therefore 

44. «In my city a 2 creature I will make for thee» shall thy name be 
called." 

At the end of line 44 the sign is NE, not DI. Read (je-pad-de. 

REVERSE COL. Ill 

20. For ra the reading ma is certain but the line is obscure. In line 22 
the same correction ma for ra. The translation is unchanged. 

25. The translation should be "My pastures (?) are distressed." The 
text is not wholly certain. 

34. ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig [na-mu ma-gig]. "My brother what of thee 
is ill?" "My . . . . 3 is ill." 

40. ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig zatf-mu ma-gig. "My brother, what of thee 
is ill?" "My understanding is distressed." 

41. d -En-sdg-m& is a variant of d En-zag-me (see note 2 below) and a title 
of Nebo, god of letters and learning. 

42. tul-tul-ld-ba tu-ne-en-na-ds gar-ra-[en-na-ds]. My rendering was 
correct, as denotes the plural and en-na is the emphatic ending. 

51. Read: [ d Nida]ba zag-sal, "Oh, praise Nidaba." This line really means 
"Oh, praise her of the stylus." "Praise the art of writing," a note originally 
appended to epical poems only. A full discussion of this literary note will 
be found in the writer's Liturgical Texts from Nippur, Part 2, about to appear. 

S. Langdon 
University of Oxford 

» The reading is fairly certain. I reproduce here the sign exactly as I see it, »§s . The 
sign is crowded in above the end of the line which ends with IN. 

2 Read perhaps ma-a. Reading doubtful owing to the scribe's inaccuracy. Textually 
the numeral 2 is preferable. With that reading my first translation was correct. 

» na is probably to be interpreted with Scheil as membrum virile. For na = maljirtu, 
literally "front," see Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur Religidsen Inhalts, 25, III, 7. 

' tag =pirislu, V R. 29, No. 2, 23. Note zag-me in Thureau-Dangin SAK, 6A) III 5, 
probably in the same sense. See also II R. 59, 66 d. en-zap = Nebo Sa ntmelpi. 



